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ible, hospitable to new truth as the 
Japanese are, Christianity with its wide 
spiritual outlook and its noble appeal 
to the highest and best in man cannot 
fail to become the dominant force in the 
national life. And because the Japa- 



nese are a nation of readers, with 
iUiteracy reduced to a vanishing-point, 
it is largely through Christian hterature 
and especially through the Christian's 
Bible that the realm of Yoshihito shall 
become a part of the Kingdom of Christ. 
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Much has been written about the 
child and youth, subjects which are 
always attractive; but the period of 
late senescence, from about fifty-five 
years on, has attracted comparatively 
little attention, and yet the wreckage 
of this period seems to be greater pro- 
portionately than even that of youth. 
This statement may be disputed, for 
while the wreckage of youth is spectac- 
ular and more evident, that of late 
senescence is not so discernible, because 
the forces producing it are more subtle 
and insidious and their results are not 
so apparent. 

Early life, vigorous, appealing, will 
always occupy the thought of man 
because of its plasticity and infinite pos- 
sibiUties; but surely attention ought to 
be directed to that Ufe which has come 
through all the vicissitudes of changing 
periods, a life which ought to mean the 
realization of all that is best in the 
individual, and which ought then to 
have come to its fullest fruition of capa- 



city and ability. Surely the period of 
culmination of all that has gone before 
ought to receive proper consideration 
in order that there may be a prolonga- 
tion of the useful activities of a life 
fully ripened and richened for greatest 
service. 'Tis true that "youth will 
be served," but too much has been said 
about the present age being the day of 
young men. Even the church has not 
fully learned the problems of the late 
senescent, and how to care morally and 
spiritually for him. Because late senes- 
cence seems to have come into quieter 
waters and has its own consolations, 
there has been Httle realization of all 
the peculiar temptations arising out 
of its infirmities and a positive lack of 
intelligent encouragement to go on in 
hfe rather than to hang on to life. 
Maturity in terms of years seems to 
signify security, and the silence of age 
to mean satisfaction. The tendency 
to overestimate the moral and spiritual 
strength of the late senescent and the 
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belief that old age has its fully compen- 
satory rewards lead children, society, 
and the church to become negligent of 
the continuous development of the moral 
and spiritual life of the late senescent. 

He is thought too old to need ad- 
vice and help, morally and spiritually. 
Physical comfort and mental solace 
seem chiefly to enlist the sympathy of 
those who minister to his greatest 
needs. His habits are considered fully 
formed, and his character is thought 
to have been firmly estabUshed. He 
is thought to have passed through the 
period of spiritual storm and stress, 
and he seems so sensible, so lacking 
in sentiment, and so experienced in 
life-problems that he takes disillusion- 
ment more easily because of his widened 
knowledge gained during the many 
years of "competitive struggles with a 
selfish world of man." He is believed 
to have no "taste or inchnation for 
indulging in spiritual misgivings, doubts, 
cynicism, or the heart-searchings that 
seem natural enough for youth at life's 
threshold." 

B\it such a conclusion is woefully 
incorrect, for the late senescent is the 
prey of baflJingly new and unexpected 
temptations which must be anticipated 
and overcome by one who goes on 
"stodgily in the old-fashioned way of 
stiffened habits and beliefs." He feels 
temptations more keenly than when he 
was a youth, and he does not under- 
stand them any better than youth 
understands its own peculiar tempta- 
tions. The senescent temptations are 
not fewer, nor less powerful, though 
less gross, much more subtle and in- 
sidious, more deadly and bhghting, 
than those of youth, which calls to its 



assistance enthusiasm, bouyant hope, 
vigorous strength. They are more of 
the spirit, though also of the flesh. 

The late senescent is taxed to his 
utmost by his courageous effort to keep 
life clean and honorable in the face of 
the unrelenting temptation to yield to 
life's seductive compromises, its wrongs, 
cruelties, abuses, as seen in the fierceness 
of the unrelenting conflict with the world, 
the flesh, and the devil; to continue the 
struggle for personal righteousness and 
untarnished integrity, and for such 
moral and spiritual adequacy as de- 
velops passionate devotion to high ideals, 
unflinching courage of convictions, and 
unswerving loyalty to certain great 
causes, in spite of the dishonor and 
duplicity of friends and foes. The late 
senescent certainly has his period of 
storm and stress, of uncertain, perplex- 
ing doubt and cynical skepticism; and 
he must struggle through these experi- 
ences, more insistent, baffling, and 
insidious than of old. Looking "more 
wistfully than ever before for a way of 
courage, strength, and victory," he 
must fight on when "the freshness of 
youth and of early hopes is gone," and 
when "the tide runs swiftest against 
him, when cares and fears multiply as 
life's resources dwindle," or losing heart, 
"sit cowed beneath the blows of evil 
fortune," or revolting, in despondency 
and pessimism heap abuse and cynical 
contempt upon life and what it has to 
offer. But a senescent always fears to 
pull down around him the ruins of his 
life and shrinks from facing the fast 
approaching culmination of his life. It 
is then that the church must present a 
light in darkness, a solace amid woe, a 
faith triumphant over all. 
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A discussion of this subject inclines 
us to believe that the most dangerous 
period of life, morally and spiritually, is 
not the period of sowing wild oats, that 
between sixteen and twenty-six, but the 
period between forty-five and sixty-five 
years of age; and that the wreckage 
of the late senescent, from about fifty- 
five years on, is proportionately greater, 
although not so easily discernible, be- 
cause it is more subtly and insidiously 
wrought in the finer and more spiritual 
sphere of human life. 

The discussion may be gathered under 
the following heads: 

I. Late Senescence the Period of 
Tendency to liov^ Ideals 

Professor Dewey, of Colimibia Uni- 
versity, in his important educational 
work Democracy and Education (p. 50) 
says: "There is excellent adult author- 
ity for the conviction that for certain 
moral and intellectual purposes adults 
must become as little children." 

Thomas Hood also must have sounded 
the depths of senescent experience when 
he wrote: 

I remember, I remember 

The fir-trees dark and high — 
I used to think their slender tops 

Were close against the sky. 
It was a childish ignorance, 

But now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm farther off from heaven 

Than when I was a boy. 

Youth is the period of tendency to 
lofty ideals. The possibility of realizing 
ideals is the panoply of youth and the 
propelling force which drives on even 
the disciplined imagination of develop- 
ing manhood; but Gibbons well expresses 
the condition of the late senescent when 



he states that "I must reluctantly 
observe that two qualities, the abbre- 
viation of life and the failure of hope, 
will tinge with browned shade the eve- 
ning of life." 

With the abbreviation of life there 
may come the failure of the mental 
faculties, the loss of the power of initia- 
tion, the dunming of hope which is 
deferred or defeated, and the realization 
that moral and spiritual realities are 
growing dim, noble qualities of the soul 
are becoming unresponsive through 
lessening ability or mere attrition. 

Youth, ardent, ambitious, responds 
to the strong appeal of high ideals ever 
beckoning on to joyous adventure, but 
the late senescent is normally inclined 
to believe that he has become all that 
he can hope to be; then enthusiasm 
wanes, for life is no longer an allur- 
ing experiment. Its shams, duplicities, 
wrongs, and cruelties have been revealed, 
and disillusionment follows. He has 
lost his first wind. The tedium vital, 
the imperceptible loss of interest in 
living, even to a cessation of love of 
life, often implies an instinctive feeling 
that work, exertion, and effort are not 
always worth the doing, "the game is 
not worth the candle." In reality, 
though he may not realize it, he is not 
willing to pay the price, the sacrifice 
of the strong endeavor required to 
maintain his high ideals of duty, honor, 
and other worthy ends; hence his high 
aspirations pale, he aims lower, he 
yields to the pressure to bring his ideals 
down to the low level of conventionality, 
desires to become more comfortable and 
at ease, and inclines to look after his 
own interests. When the high ambi- 
tions of earher years have not been 
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realized, illusionments and disappoint- 
ments have come, the possibilities of 
further large attainment have passed, 
and enthusiasm is spent, then the opti- 
mistic cry "Excelsior" no longer rings 
in the ear, former ideals pale, and new 
ideals, if formed, seem to lose their 
power to inspire faith in one's self and 
to retain the unspoiled enthusiasm for 
humanity and for the performance of 
life's duties. When such hope dies, 
the natural man is disarmed and all 
security is gone, as ideals seem to be but 
traditional and conventionalized, and 
one aim or course is as good as another. 
And when the conventional palls on 
one, as is often seen in the case of 
married men and women, when former 
standards seem too ideal for this 
matter-of-fact world, the late senescent 
may do what pleases him, though not 
in accord with current ethical standards, 
or not agreeable to associates, or not 
consistent with previous records and 
results. Such changes eventually lead 
to moral and spiritual disintegration, 
with a vital change in character. Cheap 
pleasures secured with little effort now 
satisfy. Titillations, which survive the 
wreckage of years, lead, especially on 
the part of the unfortunate, the rich, the 
idle, to indulgence intemperately in the 
pleasures of the table, drink, drugs, or 
vice, because these seem to provide the 
easiest way of reviving some of the in- 
tensities of the former actual life. 

II, Lowering ol Ideals Normally 

Tends to Lowering of Living 

and Liberalizing of Greeds 

Governing Conduct 

This conclusion is justified by experi- 
ence and by a knowledge of physiologi- 
cal psychology. During this period of 



senescence there may be a decided 
shrinkage of the frontal lobes, accom- 
panied with marked changes in the 
faculties dependent upon the asso- 
ciational areas of these lobes. These 
changes characterize those who cease 
to grow, to hold their own, or to be 
inspired to prolong the period of 
endeavor. Then the powers of atten- 
tion, concentration, inhibition, and the 
abihty to make nice moral distinctions 
fail, and the edge is taken off the desire 
to distinguish between the right and 
the wrong, the true and the false; and 
there follows a reversion to the primi- 
tive man, with characteristic indulgence 
of original tendencies and instincts, pas- 
sive attention with its momentary ap- 
peal, irresponsible dispositional changes, 
and erratic moral choices. Then is 
realized in part the statement, "Twice 
a child, once a man." Now the powers 
of initiation, aggression, and resistance, 
which require effort and expenditure 
of nervous energy, flag, and a general 
contentment takes the place of strong 
ambition. There is a disposition to 
feel satisfied with keeping in the beaten 
paths and performing the tasks which 
employ only the habitual reactions. 
Age has been allowed to mechanize all, 
to reduce all to the habitual basis and a 
system, and there is no inchnation to 
undertake new tasks which require 
readjustment to new demands and new 
conditions, and this adjustment will 
not take place if the motor areas have 
been allowed to disintegrate through 
inactivity. The tendency is to rest 
on one's oars, to rely on the past. This 
is the mental rut which means that the 
brain is set for the habitual reactions; 
that fixed points of view are estab- 
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lished; that the apperceptive mass, 
the sum total of knowledge, is allowed 
to interpret and to color all new ideas. 
Thus new ideas are not able to shape 
or change the apperceptive mass, which 
results in an inabihty to form new con- 
cepts, while the old concepts will not 
fit the new conditions, the new environ- 
ment. Hence the constant looking back 
to the past rather than forward into the 
future, and the lamenting that things 
have changed, that "the good old days 
were the best," that the world is going 
to the "bow-wows." This mental de- 
terioration is accompanied by a cor- 
responding moral and spiritual inability 
to adjust the late senescent to an in- 
creasingly progressive and complex life. 
Not only are moral choices less 
keenly and discriminatingly discerned, 
but will-power and the power of resist- 
ance also lessen as tissues harden. 
Self-control and courage lessen. Great 
deeds, involving continued arduous 
work, are not readily undertaken, nor 
all obstacles removed or difficulties 
overcome. High purposes are more 
easily lost to view. The pleasure of 
commanding others, of imposing one's 
will on others, lessens. There is a 
greater tendency to ask for advice, 
and to be influenced by the opinigns 
of younger men. The politician under- 
stands this fact, for when he must 
elect a candidate during a political or 
moral upheaval he selects a complacent 
though most honorable man of advanced 
age, who will become a pliant tool be- 
cause his powers of resistance, of 
virility, are gone and he does not care 
to fight for his principles, deluding him- 
self into a beUef that he is concihatory 
rather than pliant. On the other hand. 



if in early Ufe the late senescent was 
characterized by the indulgence of some 
trait or instinct, as the combative 
instinct, which leads him to indulge 
the mistaken notion that he is unswerv- 
ingly loyal to a principle, and that he 
will "do right though the heavens 
fall" rather than "do right and the 
heavens won't fall," it is the natural 
man who is indulged rather than the 
man of high integrity and unswerving 
courage. 

He may now also think that his 
character is fully and correctly formed, 
and that he is proof against all under- 
mining and debasing forces. Secure 
in a belief that he is made, he may fail 
to realize that when he thinks he is 
strong, then he is weak, and ceasing 
to watch his peculiar infirmity, his 
besetting sin, he may walk into tempta- 
tion, dally with it, and become a wrong- 
doer. This is peculiarly true of the 
late senescent, for he forgets that old 
age is not fool proof, is not proof against 
folly or the proneness to overt acts of 
wrong doing, and that "there is no fool 
like the old fool," and he is then in the 
"Fool's Paradise," within which dis- 
cerning men and unprincipled women 
stalk their prey. The old man falls 
prey to the allurements of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil; for he reverts 
to his former self, yields to the appeals 
of selfishness, the acquisitive, curious, 
and secretive instincts, envy, jealousy, 
avarice, or any other primitive char- 
acteristic. He is urged on into evil 
thinking by the propelling influence of 
experiences supplied by past years and 
recalled by memory and an imagination 
ofttimes stimulated by the decrepit 
passions of former youth; all of which 
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results in a lowering of life and a liberal- 
izing of the creeds governing conduct; 
for temptation is first subjective, then 
objective; but even though the objec- 
tive, overt act may not follow, there is 
the subjective sinning of which Christ 
speaks when he refers to the man who 
sins when with the heart he lusts after 
that which appeals through the eye 
or other sense. 

Such lowering of life always leads 
man to construct a broadened creed 
in order that conscience may be eased 
and not exact the penalty of accusation 
and remorse. This explains the too 
frequent spectacle of collapse into mor- 
al ruin of a late senescent of previously 
known integrity and Christian character. 
He may have been at first unconscious 
of a lessening of moral and spiritual 
strength, but later came the conscious 
knowledge of secretly maintaining a life 
of duphcity. 

III. This Period Also Characterized 

by a Lessening of Kmotional 

Intensity 

The late senescent may now become 
emotionally soggy. From infancy to 
the full maturity of the adult the 
emotional side of the individual is at 
its highest; then it begins to diminish 
in intensity as it is eclipsed by the 
higher mental, more rational elements. 
The imaginative, imitative, religious, 
adventurous, belligerent elements of the 
mind are strongly developed during 
the early plastic period; therefore 
actors, preachers, explorers, soldiers, 
poets, and dramatists, who are subject 
to the dominion of the emotions, do 
their best work in early life; but when 
the deeper and more rational elements 
of cerebration develop, then those who 



no longer feel the impelling, driving 
emotional force either cease to work, 
or unconsciously change to meet the 
altered conditions. Poets turn to prose; 
epic poets, preachers, musicians, and 
others turn to the more didactic features 
of their work and preserve and re-inforce 
former faculties by the reasoned expe- 
rience of maturer years. Scientists, 
philosophers, and statesmen show no 
special aptitude for their tasks until 
the emotional period is past. The 
cynical satirist and the dry, kindly dis- 
posed humorist appear after emotional 
intensity and affective interest wane 
and then lampoon or ridicule society as 
they see its bitter wrongs and injustice. 
Disappointed men may now become 
cynical, morose, petulant, vicious, as 
the intellect only rules; or if life has 
brought success, men become reasoned 
optimists, philanthropists, or religion- 
ists. This lessening of the emotional 
power is especially noticeable a few years 
after the climacteric, or the period of 
change, especially on the part of women, 
and the family tie can only be main- 
tained by the estabUshment of a rational 
basis of firm friendship, or comradeship, 
or a sense of mutual helpfulness and 
dependence which makes amends for 
the lessening of emotional fervor and 
passion. Those ignorant of the mean- 
ing of this lessened affective interest 
too often seek a solution of the problem 
in the divorce court, or the male may 
spend more time at cards or games, or 
at his clubs, or at the saloon. The 
woman may take refuge in the work of 
the clubs, or of the church. If, however, 
the social and gregarious instincts pall 
on one, social functions may become a 
bore, friendships may not be readily 
maintained, visits to friends and rela- 
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tives may become more infrequent, and 
loneliness may overtake old age. On 
the other hand, during this period many 
persons become the prey of varied dis- 
positional and emotional changes and 
of obsessional feelings which lead to 
incipient insanity, or worse. Strange 
ideas obsess the mind in a dominant 
and irresistible manner. Sometimes the 
feeling may be laughed away or reasoned 
down, but often a "logic-tight compart- 
ment" is established, and the idea and 
feeUng cannot be reasoned out of the 
mind. Sometimes the obsessional feel- 
ing is associated with a hobby, which is 
a system of connected ideas with a 
strong emotional tone and a tendency 
to produce a certain definite character 
{Current Opinion, January, 1910). Such 
a system of emotionally toned ideas 
becomes the complex, which is really 
built around the manifestations of a 
primitive instinct, usually the sex in- 
stinct, the social, or the tendencies 
arising from instincts which are opposed 
and thwarted by conditions imposed 
upon the subject by environing circiun- 
stances; then there may arise conflict 
in the mind of the subject, which is 
allayed only when disassociation of the 
complex from personahty takes place, 
when insanity with mental disintegra- 
tion may begin, or senile dementia may 
appear. When the social and the sane 
instincts lose in the conflict, then may 
follow loss of interest in current affairs, 
a tendency to be unsociable, to desire 
solitude, and to become indifferent to 
the ordinary conventions of society. 
The obsessional feeling may be asso- 
ciated with any idea or act: a real or 
fancied sin of the past; the fancied 
neglect of a duty to a dead child, a 
business failure due to an unsent letter 



or an error in an old account, a wrong 
done to an old friend, and sometimes a 
beUef that someone is in love with the 
senescent, for there are records of banns 
being announced in church, of furniture 
being purchased in anticipation of a 
fancied wedding. Such imperative ideas 
may be of various kinds and may be 
promotive of great individual and social 
harm. Moreover, when the emotional 
force and interest are lessened, the 
propelling force which drives men out 
into action is gone, energetic activity 
is impossible, or is spasmodically evi- 
denced, for the senescent may yield 
to a mood, a temporary indulgence of a 
tendency to indulge a certain emotional 
state, or may yield to an indulgence 
of temperament, a tendency to indulge 
permanently a certain emotional state 
of the mind. 

IV. A Radical Error in Religions 
Teaching 

A radical error in reUgious teaching 
in some quarters is also seen reflected 
in the popular misconception of the 
Old Testament statement " Be sure your 
sin will find you out," which leads many 
persons tacitly to beheve that if they 
do wrong they will sooner or later be 
found out by others and surely punished; 
but as the years have come and gone, 
this promise does not s^em to have been 
fulfilled, for many mistakes of hfe have 
not been discovered by others, and the 
wrongdoer has escaped the consequences 
— exposure, mental suffering, disgrace, 
public execration, loss of vocation, 
property, friends. Therefore men have 
learned to fear only the consequences 
of their evil deeds, to dread punishment 
rather than sin itseK, and to beheve 
that exposure and the suffering of the 
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consequences of sinning are synonymous. 
And since they have been able to escape 
even these consequences of sinning, there 
is bred a careless contempt of secular 
and moral law, and they take greater 
and greater risks, indulging in greater 
wrongdoing. 

The late senescent prefers to be 
respectable and righteous; but if the 
test is respectability and unrighteous- 
ness, he would live according to the 
canons of respectability, with the reten- 
tion of business, position, and the con- 
ventional status in society, with no 
public break with the decencies of life, 
even if his unrighteous living is not 
altogether hidden, for he cannot take 
such losses in society as he could during 
youth. Until age realizes that it reads, 
"Be sure your sins will find you out," 
not that others necessarily will find out, 
sin itself will not be abhorred, and the 
enormity of evil done while conscience 
slept will not appear more awful than 
punishment and suffering. If during 
late senescence one is only conventionally 
virtuous, the removal of possibihty of 
being found out and of this world's 
penalty for sinning will often lead the 
sin of the heart to express itself in the 
overt act of sinning. Sin will be in- 
dulged, for sin is not hated as are the 
consequences. 

V. What Has the Church to Offer 
the Late Senescent ? ' 

We may now well ask what the church 
has to offer the late senescent with which 
he may thwart the natural tendencies 
of old age, and which may inspire him 



with faith, hope, and courage; for it 

' This section is largely shaped by the series of articles in the Biblical World, Kingman 
Faith of a Middle-aged Man," XLVII and XLVIII (1916). 



is a glorious spectacle to see the hoary- 
haired come through all the warping 
strains of life's experiences and of the 
blighting power of doubt and per- 
plexities with that silent satisfaction 
and unquenchable confidence in God 
and his righteousness which enables 
old age to tap a new reservoir of energy, 
vigor, joy, and enthusiasm. 

The church offers its best to old age, 
a faith in Jesus sent of God; a faith 
more precious than that of youth, be- 
cause more dearly bought. It is not 
merely a faith in the old, time-honored, 
traditional inheritance of education, or 
of inexperience based upon external 
authority. Not a faith in mere orthodox 
confessional creed, dogma, doctrines, 
worship, or in participation in a sacra- 
ment, or in sacrificial gifts. It is even 
deeper and more significant than mere 
acceptance of the great doctrines of 
God and the soul (helpful, directive, and 
protective as they are); but a faith, a 
habit of the soul, the whole attitude of 
the soul toward God and his world that 
is like that of Jesus toward the power and 
goodness of Almighty God. It is the 
faith which is the fruitage of an experi- 
ence of self in relation to God, which is 
founded on the authority of a living, 
spiritual experience developed in re- 
sponse to the call and message of God 
revealed in the personality of the histori- 
cal Jesus, who manifested unwavering 
and complete faith in God. It is a 
spiritual experience of grace, mercy, 
and truth that came by Jesus Christ 
speaking through conscience, intellect, 
emotion, will, with the authority of the 
eternal God, whose voice it echoes. 

'The 



